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Where Lies America’s Future— 
City or Country? 


MR. McBURNEY: Our speakers to- 
day are four high school students, 
two from the city and two from the 
country, from farms. I present first 
Coleman Brown, a student at Evans- 
ton Township High School in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, and President of the Ev- 
anston High School Central Council, 
and’ President, I might add, of the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils. What is that National Associa- 
tion, Coleman? 


NASC 


MR. BROWN: The NASC, as it is 
commonly known, has included in its 
membership most of the student coun- 
cils in the country that are organized. 
It is an affiliate of the Association of 
Secondary School Principals which is, 
in turn, an affiliate of the National 
Education Association. This year the 
National Conference will be held in 
Evanston at which time, for about 
three days, students from all over the 
country will have an opportunity to 
get together and discuss problems of 
mutual interest concerning, especial- 
ly, student councils, but many other 
problems as well. 

MR. McBURNEY: Have you ever 
attended one of those national meet- 
ings or will this Evanston meeting be 
your first? 

MR. BROWN: I have attended two; 
the one two years ago in Denver and 
the one this last summer in Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts. 

MR. McBURNEY: Now, our second 
speaker is Doris DeSha from East 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. What is your 
high school, Doris? 

MISS DeSHA: Tanner High School. 
MR. McBURNEY: Do you live on a 
farm down there? 

MISS DeSHA: I guess you might call 
it a farm. It is thirteen acres. 

MR. McBURNEY: What brings you 
to Chicago, young lady? 

MISS DeSHA: I won a trip to the 
National 4-H Club Congress on the 


4-H Farm and Home Safety Project. 
My project dealt with safety in the 
home, around the house and on the 
farm. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you have other 
projects in connection with this 4-H 
work? 

MISS DeSHA: Yes, I have completed 
forty-one. I started out with poultry, 
but I didn’t do too much in that. I 
guess my next largest project would 
be clothing. I have made all my 
clothes for eight years. 


Poultry Project 


MR. McBURNEY: In this poultry 
project of yours, what kind of poultry 
were you interested in? 


MISS DeSHA: White Leghorns. 


MR. McBURNEY: Chickens, I take 
it. Do you like White Leghorns? 
MISS DeSHA: Yes. They are good 
egg producers. 

MR. McBURNEY: Now, let me pre- 
sent our next speaker, a lad from the 
city, Tom Knott from New Trier 
Township High School. I take it that 
is a city high school, Tom? 

MR. KNOTT: Yes, some people refer 
to it as being in the sticks, but it is 
in the city. About sixteen miles north 
of Chicago. 

MR. McBURNEY: Did you ever work 
on a farm, Tom? 

MR. KNOTT: Yes, one summer I 
worked on a farm de-tasseling corn. 
If that was typical of farm life, I 
don’t want any more of it. 

MR. McBURNEY: Then it would be 
fair to ask you, since you worked on 
a farm, what you think of White Leg- 
horn chickens. You will pass that one, 
will you? : 

MR. KNOTT: I have no preference. 
MR. McBURNEY: Our fourth speaker 
is Jim Rosenbaum from Charlo, Mon- 
tana. What is your high school out 
there, Jim? And what brings you to 
Chicago? 

MR. ROSENBAUM: I attend Charlo 
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High School. Like Doris, I won a na- 
tional Farm and Home Safety Contest. 
The contest is sponsored by General 
Motors. The members of 4H Clubs 
enter this contest, compete in county 
competitions and then for state hon- 
ors, and then are sent on to the Club 
Congress for National awards. The 
award in National is a school scholar- 
ship to help the 4-H members go on 
to school. 


MR. McBURNEY: What competition 
particularly did you participate in? 
It was this Home and Farm Safety 
Competition I take it? 


Safety Project 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes, the main 
emphasis was on farm safety around 
home and I worked some on highway 
safety. I presented my project 
around the community in _ public 
meetings and at the county fair, but 
mostly the project was in the home 
and on the farm where we live and 
spend our time. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you, like Doris 
here, have any other projects of in- 
terest, Jim? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes, I have com- 
pleted many different agricultural 
projects. The most interesting was 
probably my swine project. I have 
Chester White hogs. In the last three 
years I have built up a fair-sized herd 
of hogs and they are now making me 
pretty good money. I intend to go 
ahead with this project. 


MR. McBURNEY: Why do you like 
Chester Whites? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: I have always 
had good luck with them. I think the 
main point I would like to bring out is 
that they will feed out and be ready 
for market in the least time of any 
hog I know. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you ever make 
a pet out of a hog? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes. 
MR. McBURNEY: Are they friendly? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Ina way. People 
say that hogs can’t be handled, but I 
have found this to be very untrue, 
because in the fair I always enter the 
showmanship contest. This is a con- 
test in which the animals are shown 


to the judge to, the best advantage 
and they have to be trained to be 
handled in any position or any place. 
The hog is handled with a cane. There 
is no direct control, but if he is trained 
well, with the cane, you can drive 
hogs up on steps and platforms and 
practically any place. If you ever 
watch a showmanship contest with 
hogs, you will see what I mean. 


MR. KNOTT: How can you tell 
whether a hog will make a good pet 
or not? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: It is not hard, 
because the first time you get in with 
them and start working with them, 
they are either real mean or rather 
gentle, and if they are mean, you 
might just as well quit, because they 
are really stubborn. 


MR. McBURNEY: You are going to 
have these city boys interested in hogs 
as pets if we are not careful. 

Let’s talk about these 4-H Clubs and 
the 4-H Club Congress which brings 
Doris and Jim to Chicago. What is 
this 4-H Club program all about, 
Doris? 

MISS DeSHA: Our 4-H Club has a 
four-fold development: it helps you 


. to be a better citizen, we learn better 


methods of farming and home eco- 
nomics, and we learn to work, live 
and play together. 


MR. McBURNEY: What do the four 
““H’s’”? stand for? 


MISS DeSHA: Head, heart, hand and 
health. 


MR. KNOTT: I wonder, is there any 
relationship between the Future Farm- 
ers of America and the 4-H Club? We 
here in the city hear quite a little of 
both. I know they are separate, but 
are they rivals or what? 


MISS DeSHA: Many of our contests 
are between FFA and 4-H Club boys. 
They have projects just like we do, 
but one difference is that boys from 
ten to twenty-one can be in the 4H 
Clubs while only high school boys can 
be in the FFA. 


4-H Social Program 


MR. BROWN: Does the 4H offer a 
social and recreational program as 
well as its projects? 
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MR. ROSENBAUM: There are sev- 
eral ways that the 4-H Clubs offer a 
social program. We have what is 
called a craft club and then there 
are different craft projects like leather 
craft. These groups and others hold 
meetings. At the meetings they have 
dances and all sorts of entertainment. 
And then there is another phase. We 
call it the Builders Club which is asso- 
ciated with 4-H. It is primarily a 
recreational club. They have a meet- 
ing and there is a planned social pro- 
gram. They work with all sorts of 
social dancing and parties and all 
kinds of recreation. 


MR. McBURNEY: How many dele- 
gates will come here to Chicago for 
this National Congress, Doris? 

MISS DeSHA: From twelve to fifteen 
hundred. 


Competition 


MR. McBURNEY: How are those peo- 
ple selected, anyway? They have won 
some sort of competition, I take it? 


MISS DeSHA: Yes, they have won 
either in the state or regional contest. 


MR. McBURNEY: What is the nature 
of this competition? I know you two 
are interested in the Farm and Home 
Safety Competition, but some of these 
young men and women, I take it, will 
have won in poultry-raising competi- 
tions, in livestock, is that correct? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes, there are 
all sorts of competitions, primarily 
agricultural and home economics con- 
tests. In addition we have activity 
contests. These include safety, health, 
conservation, recreation, and rural 
arts. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you exhibit 
here in Chicago? 

MISS DeSHA: Many of the projects 
are exhibited; say, clothing and rural 
arts. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you bring any 
animals here with you? 
MR. ROSENBAUM: No, 
stock conferences have 
records from the competitions, 
there is no exhibition. 

MR. McBURNEY: Your exhibitions, 
I take it, are at the county fairs and 
the like. Now let’s get to this ques- 


these live- 
submitted 
but 
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tion of ours, ‘‘Where lies America’s 
future, in the city or in the country?” 
How would you answer that, Cole- 
man? 

MR. BROWN: I think it is rather 
obvious that the two areas are mutu- 
ally interdependent on each other. 
American economy has become so 
specialized that it is almost unavoid- 
able that the city must depend upon 
the country, and the country, in turn, 
upon the city. I think it is a duty of 
American citizens, you might say, to 
try to understand better-the other 
side. I definitely don’t think you could 
say that in the future America will 
depend primarily upon the city or the 
country. I think the future of Ameri- 
ca is dependent upon the working to- 
gether of those two parts of our so- 
ciety. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you agree with 
that, Jim? 

MR. ROSENBAUM: I agree. That is 
the only way I can see our question. 
The city people depend on the country 
people to produce their products and 
then in return, we depend on them to 
manufacture, to make the processed 
goods and the machinery we use on 
the farms. They are definitely re- 
lated and everybody has to work to- 
gether. 

MR. McBURNEY: Do you think the 
differences between city and farm life 
are as great as they used to be, 
Doris? 


MISS DeSHA: No, r don’t think so, 
because we have many modern con- 
veniences on the farm now that help 
to make it almost as convenient as 
life in the city. 

MR. BROWN: I think probably the 
automobile more than any other one 
single thing has brought the city and 
the country closer together, because 
you compare the farm of the 1870’s 
and you will find the farmer almost 
completely remote from civilization. 
Now he is rarely over an hour’s drive 
from at least a good-sized town, 


‘Better Communication Facilities’ 
MR. KNOTT: I believe, in addition, 
radio and television have added to 
better communication facilities. They 
have established common interests 
between city and country. 
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MR. McBURNEY: I suspect you peo- 
ple are right in that opinion. In my 
lifetime I have seen the barriers be- 
tween city and country break down 
considerably, largely because of im- 
proved communications. I am think- 
ing of the young men and women who 
come into our university from the 
cities and the farms and the country 
and the small villages; the differences 
among them are hardly perceptible. 
These youngsters who come in from 
the farms are as sophisticated as 
young Doris here is from East Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. I think those differ- 
ences are breaking down. 


Advantages of City 


MR. KNOTT: I-do believe, though, 
that the country does lack the modern- 
ization and the progressiveness that 
the cities have. I also believe that the 
cities have the advantage as far as 
cultural opportunities, fine arts, thea- 
tres and museums are concerned. 
MR. McBURNEY: Tom has expressed 
a definite preference for the city. You 
would rather live in the city, would 
you, Tom? 

MR. KNOTT: I would. I have always 
lived there and probably always will. 
MR. McBURNEY: You say you work- 
ed on a farm one summer? 

MR. KNOTT: One summer I worked 
on a farm de-tasseling corn. 

MR. McBURNEY: I think you said 
you didn’t like that job. 

MR. KNOTT: Well, it was the most 
boring job I have ever had in my life. 
MR. McBURNEY: Jim, do you have 
any rebuttal to that case for the city? 
MR. ROSENBAUM: I think Tom prob- 
ably has not had much experience on 
farms. He has his own preference as 
I do, but I would much rather live 
on the farm, because I think we have, 
well, more room to move around, and 
I like working with nature. We are 
closer to the soil and nature and can 
see the way it works. I think the city 
people are more drawn away from 
that by industry. 

MR. McBURNEY: How long have 
you been in Chicago, Jim? What is 
your reaction to the city? 

MR. ROSENBAUM: I have been here 
three days. I like the way the people 


treat us, because they are all friendly 
and they have been awful nice to us, 
but I don’t think I would ever want 
to live in Chicago. I can’t get used 
to the traffic and there are so many 
people. Everything is different and 
I just don’t like it. 


MR. BROWN: I think that word or 
phrase, ‘‘Everything is different,’’ is 
probably the key to much of this dis- 
cussion. What you get used to is what 
you often prefer. I think I would 
agree with Jim on the point of view 
of being closer to nature and closer 
to God, you might say, on the farm. 
To some degree, I think I would agree 
with him, but you have in the city a 
much wider diversification of oppor- 
tunity. You aren’t necessarily limited 
to activities in one particular field. 
What your mother and father have 
done doesn’t limit you as to what you 
must do or what you must participate 
in. I agree with Tom, too, when he 
points out that the city has many cul- 
tural advantages not to be found in 
rural communities. 


MISS DeSHA: One thing I can’t figure 
out. Since I have been in Chicago I 
have seen all these people rushing 
around, and I can’t figure out where 
they are going. 


"Rush Around' 


MR. McBURNEY: Might not this 
rushing around that you see in Chi- 
cago be a difference between the 
North and the South, Doris, rather 
than a difference between the city and 
the country? 

MISS DeSHA: It could be. 
MR. McBURNEY: Do they 
around in Chattanooga? 

MISS DeSHA: No, we take our own 
good time. 

MR. McBURNEY: Well, that is prob- 
ably a good idea. Is your preference 
for the country, by the way? 

MISS DeSHA: Yes, I would rather 
live in a rural section because it is 
so much cleaner. There is so much 
smoke and soot in the city. 

MR. KNOTT: Of course, you have to 
take into consideration that Chicago 
is probably about the dirtiest city in 
the United States and you can’t base 
your opinion just on Chicago alone. 


rush 


| 
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MISS DeSHA: I think most cities are 
that way, though to some extent. 


MR. McBURNEY: You young people 
are making the point, I think proper- 
ly so, that the future of America lies 
both in the city and the country, and 
in mutual understanding of the prob- 
lems that arise on the farms and the 
problems that arise in the city. I 
very much hope this Northwestern 
University broadcast will be a means 
of bringing two young people from the 
farm and two young people from the 
city together in a context that will 
enable you to understand each other 
and your problems a little better. 
What would you say, Doris, are the 
more significant contributions of farm- 
ers, or life in the country? That is 
not unlike the question I asked you 
a while ago as to why you prefer to 
live in the country. What do the 
farmers give to this country? - 


MISS DeSHA: Well, the city neces- 
sarily depends on the farm’s products. 
Then, too, we have a neighborly atti- 
tude on the farms that seems to be 
absent in the city. 


MR. BROWN: Although I personally 
would not want to live on a farm, I 
have a great respect for that sort of 
intangible quality which the farmers 
have always carried through Ameri- 
can history. I suppose you might call 
it sort of an American conservatism 
or individualism, an Americanism 
which is by no means limited to the 
country, but which is none the less 
typical of rural communities, 


"Close to the Soil’ 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you think there 
is anything in the point that Jim was 
making a while ago, Coleman, and I 
think Tom may have mentioned it 
too, that on the farm you are cer- 
tainly closer to the soil, you are 
closer to nature and it may give you 
a better perspective on life and hu- 
man values? Do you think there is 
anything in that? 


MR. BROWN: I think there is, very 
definitely. I think it is up to the per- 
son in the city to make use of his 
opportunities to discover those same 
qualities, those same standards, but 
I think the farmer can do it more 
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easily. It is brought to his attention 
more readily because of the fact, as 
you say, he is right there and he sees 
that which is sublime, you might say. 


MR. McBURNEY: How diversified a 
farm do you live on, Jim? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Our farm is in a 
district where all of it is diversified 
farming. We have dairy cattle, hogs, 
poultry and a small amount of grain, 
but the main interest is in the dairy 
business. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you think there 
is any advantage in that kind of di- 
versification? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: I believe in a 
way there is, because if we have two 
or three different crops or livestock 
on the farm, if one should fail that 
year, we still have something to fall 
back on. In that way we don’t lose 
everything if something goes wrong 
with one. 


Diversified Job? 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you think there 
is an advantage in farm life in the 
fact that a farmer is at one time an 
electrician, at another time a mechan- 
ic, at another time a tiller of the soil? 
His job in the very nature of things 
is a diversified job? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes, I think that 
holds true. I don’t know much about 
city life, but people that work in fac- 
tories on this, that and the other, on 
special jobs, have just one thing to 
do. They do that same thing day after 
day. Every day on a farm we have 
different activities that face us: we 
have to keep accounts and do some 
bookkeeping; we have our machinery 
to work with; and like you said, al- 
most all farms are electrified now 
and we work as electricians. There 
are a great many different fields that 
we run into every day. 


MR. BROWN: But isn’t it true that 
recently, say in the last thirty years, 
that farming has become a much 
more specialized vocation than it was 
formerly? 

MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes, you will 
find that true in many sections of the 
country. There are sections where 
the specialty is in corn or certain 
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types of livestock and then there are 
places where it is all diversified 
farming, where each farm is diversi- 
fied. But I think you are right in the 
statement that there is more special- 
ized farming than there was before. 


MR. McBURNEY: What are the prin- 
cipal problems faced by farmers to- 
day, Doris? 

MISS DeSHA: About the most difficult 
problem of all, and perhaps that is 
true of all people, is the high cost of 
living. 

MR. McBURNEY: Why should you 
worry about the high cost of living 
on the farm when you produce every- 
thing that you eat? 


MISS DeSHA: Well, you still have to 
buy seed and fertilizer and things 
like that. 

MR. McBURNEY: You say you are 
raising hogs out there in Montana, 
Jim. Are you going to make any 
money on those hogs? 

MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes, we will 
make some money, but the problem 
that always faces the farmer is 
whether it would be more profitable 
to put that feed into livestock or 
whether it would be more profitable to 
sell the feed. This year I think we 
will probably make pretty good on the 
hogs, although the prices have been 
dropping regularly. 

MR. McBURNEY: What do you feed 
those hogs out there in Montana, 
corn? 

MR. ROSENBAUM: No, we don’t 
raise corn in that part of Montana, 


but we feed them wheat and barley 
mostly. 


Sell or Feed Grain? 


MR. McBURNEY: And what would 
happen to the people in the city, to 
Coleman here and Tom here, if all the 
farmers would decide to sell their 
grain rather than to feed their live- 
stock? Do you like pork, Tom? 

MR. KNOTT: I like all kinds of meat. 


MR. McBURNEY: You would be in 
a sad state of affairs if that were to 
happen. Do you regard this price 
problem as the most serious one 
farmers face? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: I think it is prob- 
ably the most serious problem faced 


by the farmers. In this respect our 
business is like any other business. 
Too often we do not get as much for 
our products as we have to pay for 
the things we need. 

MR. BROWN: I think that the high 
cost of living is a problem that is not 
confined to farmers alone. I think 
that we city folks are pretty much 
aware of that also. I think if you 
examined history a little bit, you 
would find that the farmers did re- 
ceive a raw deal up through about 
the ’30’s. However, I think recently, 
although they naturally do suffer with 
all of us with this high cost of living, 
I think the farmers as a group are 
probably receiving as good a deal as 
any single group is. 

MR. KNOTT: I agree with you, Cole- 
man, and it appears to me to be a 
vicious circle. The city gripes at the 
food prices and the country gripes at 
the clothing prices and so on. 


MR. McBURNEY: Tom, let me ask 
you a question of a somewhat differ- 
ent sort. We have been discussing 
the relative advantages and problems 
of the city and country. Do you think 
that a decentralization of our cities 
would bring about anything good? 

MR. KNOTT: I think that would be a 
very good idea from two points of 
view. First of all, it would provide 
better living conditions for the factory 
workers themselves and in time of 
war it would provide for a harder 
target to hit in case of bombing. 


MR. McBURNEY: I wonder how 
feasible such decentralization is, Cole- 
man? 


Decentralization 


MR. BROWN: I wouldn’t think that 
industry which has already been set 
up could very easily be moved. I 
think you will notice, if you follow 
new construction, especially of the 
atomic energy plants, that they are 
trying to go to the country. I think 
that Oak Ridge, Tennessee, now has 
almost gotten to the point where it is 
one of the larger cities, although it is 
not even an incorporated town in 
Tennessee. I think in Washington and 
other places the new industries are 
trying to go to the country. 


MR. ROSENBAUM: I think you will 
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find what Coleman said is true. I 
know at home, in the less populated 
areas, and there are no big cities, 
we find they are moving in aluminum 
plants and different big plants and 
factories into smaller towns. There 
are some indications that industry is 
spreading out. 


MR. BROWN: Of course, decentrali- 
zation has certain economic disad- 
vantages. The sources of supply and 
sources of distribution such as you 
_ find in a city like Chicago or St. Louis 
where you have everything central- 
ized make for more efficient opera- 
tion. However, for the sake of those 
working, I guess, it would probably 
be best to try to get more industries 
into the country. 


MR. McBURNEY: The sociological 
advantages of decentralizing industry 
-have been argued by a good-many 
people. I can recall several discus- 
sions on this Northwestern University 
Reviewing Stand where those points 
have been made, but you enter a 
proper objection when you say that 
decentralization designed to take 
more people out of the city into the 
country isn’t always economically 
_ feasible. 

Now, do you plan to continue to live 
on a farm, Jim? 


"Farm Life Best’ 


MR. ROSENBAUM: Yes, I would like 
to live on a farm, but I think that 
when I get out of high school that I 
would like to go to our agricultural 
college and major in livestock. 


MR. McBURNEY: After three days 
in Chicago, you would still like to live 
on a farm, is that correct? 


MR. ROSENBAUM: You bet. 
MR. McBURNEY: Doris, what are 
you going to do? 


MISS DeSHA: I would like to live in 
a rural area and I would like to go to 
college and major in home economics 
and be an interior decorator or a 
- fashion illustrator. 


MR. McBURNEY: That would be 
your life’s career, I take it? 


MISS DeSHA: Well, I hope not. 
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MR. McBURNEY: Your father lives 
on ten acres, you told me, ten or thir- 
teen acres. What are his plans? 


MISS DeSHA: Well, he plans to pur- 
chase a larger farm in spring and my 
two brothers are planning to work 
with him on the farm. 


MR. McBURNEY: Coleman, what are 
you going to do? 


MR. BROWN: I am planning on going 
to college and after that I think prob- 
ably go into some field of journalism 
or some social study. I hope to get a 
liberal arts education. I am sure 
about that, but I haven’t fully made 
up my mind what I will do after 
college. 


MR. McBURNEY: Are you going to 
stay in the city? 


"City Life Best’ 

MR. BROWN: I am. I believe I am 
going to stay in the suburbs. I think 
that distinction might be brought out. 
Both Tom and I are suburban dwell- 
ers. I think you find in the suburbs 
many advantages of both the city and 
the country to a great degree. I don’t 
know if Tom would agree with me 
there. 


MR. McBURNEY: Tom, what are you 
going to do? 

MR. KNOTT: I am going to remain 
in the city or in the suburbs as Cole- 
man is, and I am planning to attend 
some eastern college. I hope it is 
either Princeton or Cornell. At the 
moment I am applying for the Navy 
ROTC program. 


MR. McBURNEY: What are you go- 
ing to do at Cornell if you go there? 


MR. KNOTT: I will probably take up 
their famed hotel course. They have 
a Statler Hotel from which they are 
working. 

MR. McBURNEY: What would that 
do for you? 

MR. KNOTT: It would prepare me 
for almost any hotel job or any res- 
taurant management job. I think it 
would... 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt but our time is up. 
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Reading 
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ADAMS, A. ELWOOD, and WALKER, EDWARD E. Living in the City. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1949. 

“A comprehensive study of the problems, weaknesses, strengths and 
reforms in the leading cities of the United States . . . in the language of the 
junior or high school student .. .”’ 


ANGELL, ROBERT C. The Moral Integration of American Cities. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. (Published as Part 2 of the American 
Journal of Sociology, V. 57, No. 1, July, 1951.) 

A scholarly study of the moral attitudes of a cross-section of American 
city dwellers, with implications for the improvement of city life. 


American Journal of Sociology 56:476-83, Mar., ’51. “Stranger and the City.” 
J. MEYER. 

Unlike the orientation of the rooted community, that of the city is to 
time rather than place, resulting in a breakdown of the traditional social 
order. This is replaced by new groups cutting across classes, an urban develop- 
ment which will spread to the country. 


American Scholar 19, no. 2:141-8, Apr., ’50. ‘‘Best of Two Worlds.”’ J. W. 
KRUTCH. 

A dash of city life is a fine thing for everyone, but the best life is to be 
found in the country, where a man can have city-learned culture and at the 
same time have quiet to really enjoy it. 


Atlantic 164:360-9, Sept., 39. ‘‘Town Against Country.’’ W. FOLLETT. 

The harried, hurried city dweller doesn’t even try to understand the more 
relaxed and usually just as intelligent country man, resulting in an animosity 
which becomes worse as the city folk ‘‘go back to nature.’’ 


Better Homes and Gardens 29:183, Sept., 750. ‘‘R.F.D..: To Use it Means Good 
Living.”’?’ W. NETHERLY. 

Life near the soil has meant stronger family loyalties as well as a 
quieter, more pleasant home for this family. 


Commonweal 54:181, June 1, ’51. ““‘Why Live in New York?”’ 


An editorial suggesting that the city dweller doesn’t realize what he left 
behind in the way of friendliness and ease when he came to the tense, hurried 
city. 


Harper’s 199:78-82, Dec., ’49. ‘“‘Suburbia: Of Thee I Sing.’”? P. McGINLEY. 

A vigorous rebuttal to the often advanced argument that life in suburbs is 
necessarily dull and mediocre. Argues instead that suburban life is the 
sensible compromise between city and country. 


National Geographic Magazine 94:551-82, Nov., ’48. ‘4-H Boys and Girls Grow 
More Food.” F. SIMPICH. 


A well-illustrated article on the methods and ideals of America’s 4-H Club 
members. 


November 25, 1951 it 


New York Times Magazine p. 17, July 31, ’49. ‘“‘Country Slicker vs. the City 
Yokel.’”” R. L. NEUBERGER. 


In many states political control lies in the hands of the farmers, who can 
and do cut the cities’ share of state revenues, thereby tending to slight 
metropolitan needs. 


New York Times Magazine p. 44, Nov. 13, ’49. ‘City versus Country.”’ M. 
FRANK and L. K. FRANK. 


Children have a better opportunity for normal development in the country, 
where there are fewer space restrictions, and where they can live among 
growing things. 

Parents’ Magazine 22:28-9, May, ’47. ‘‘Learning to Live.’’ D. DUCAS. 


“The 4-H Clubs have long provided fun and education for rural children. 
Now city and suburban young people are discovering them too.”’ 


Recreation 40:571-9, Feb., ’47. ‘“Recreation in Extension Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.’’ 


A discussion of planned recreation for rural youth, with emphasis on the 
role of the 4-H Clubs. 


Rotarian 76:16-19, May,, ’50. ‘‘Pioneers, 1950 Variety.’’ W. F. McDERMOTT 


A review of the activities of 4-H Clubs and similar organizations in the 
United States and other nations, rejecting the positivism of progress. 


Saturday Evening Post 219:30-1, Nov. 30, 46. “‘Challenge to the Cities.’’ N. M. 
CLARK. 

The story of a successful Kansas farmer, and the role of the 4-H Clubs 
in his development and in that of other farmers. 


Saturday Evening Post 224:34-5, July 21, ’51. ‘“‘I Started Over at 62. ’’ P. VISEL. 

The country offers great possibilities for happy and secure retirement 
without a large amount of capital, provided there is a wealth of imagination 
and interest in learning how to do things. 


School and Society 71:145-8, Mar. 11, 51. ‘‘High-Lighting the Future of Rural 
Youth.” M. M. CHAMBERS. 


A review of the progress of education in rural areas, as reported at the 
annual conference of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth. 


Survey 87:119-22, Mar., ’51, ‘“‘Why People Are Moving to Town.” R. L. 
NEUBERGER. 

Major shifts in this country’s population pattern, as revealed by the 1950 
census; some of the problems they raise for people and for communities.” 


Today’s Health 28:32-3, May, ’50. ‘‘Health Story.’”” M. L. McNALLY. 


“My Health to Better Living’ is the fourth H of 1,850,000 4-H Club mem- 
bers, whose health program is here described. 


Recreation 35:745, Mar., ’42. ‘“‘I Love the City.” 
A retired farmer tells of the new friends, interests and happiness he 
found at 70 when he moved to the city. 


Life 22:95-8, Mar. 17, '47. ‘“‘City vs. Country.” 

A brief photographic presentation of the problem of city vs. country 
demonstrated by two well-known authors, one a happy city dweller, the other 
a confirmed country man. 
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